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SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

Bv C. E. Egan, b.a., Tutor. 

The average British father would probably not hear of any 
such thing as punishment at school, but for a somewhat 
vague instinct that it is necessary for the happiness and 
progress of his boy. 

It has come within the observation of most persons that 
you secure a boy’s unhappiness by undue indulgence. 
Gratify his every whim, let him work or idle as he pleases 
and you produce a querulous, ill-tempered being, — a source 
of misery to himself and others. 

Far back in the centuries, Aristotle laid down the law, that 
man can attain happiness only by getting out of himself 
the best that is in him. 

It is only the brow of the earnest, the strenuous, the 
indefatigable, that the “happy gods” will deck with their 
immortal wreath. Homer felt this when he described the 
life of the battle-field as “ the joy,” for there, if anywhere, 
must a man get out of himself the best that is in him. 

Ossian, the Keltic Homer, is also strong on this idea. It 
is the crowning bliss and glory of the Keltic warrior’s life to 
“ die amid the spears.” 

But the ordinary British boy often declines to look at 
matters in this light, and is prone to seek his happiness in 
6 f ar niznie, or if energetic, in the paths of 

misc ief. Moreover, our ordinary British boy, in response 
0 a youi eloquent pleadings and historical reminiscences, 
would privately opine that he, the O. B. B., knew the way 

o }sium infinitely better than those ancient fogies, 
Homer, Aristotle & Co. 

e enthusiastic educationalist is thus unwillingly driven 

defin^H P ° n tPe U' n( dpl e of compulsion. Habit has been 

th„ . !• a second natur e stronger than the first.” If then 

into Vi l 1 ! Utl r nally . ind0 l e nt and mischievous can be forced 

and han - S ° con ^ nuous effort, the problem will be solved 
ana happiness secured. 
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In olden times, compulsion meant simply the cane. Here 
was a product of the vegetable kingdom, expressly fashioned 
by a prescient nature for the purpose of inflicting a maximum 
of discomfort, with a minimum of actual injury. Solomon, 
too, had said, “ He that spareth the rod hateth the child 
and our educationalists began immediately to show their 
affection in a most demonstrative and unmistakable manner. 

1 hose whose school-days were, like my own, cast in the 
“ Caning Fifties,” will agree that the love evinced for us by 
Doctor Thwack-’em amounted to “ une grande passion." 

But when this kindly flagellation was carried to such an 
extent, that the cane did the greater part of the teaching, a 
reaction set in, and a race of masters arose who considered 
constant corporal punishment a degradation both to them- 
selves and the boys. Surely the human race had made some 
advance during the lapse of thirty centuries, and the wise 
Jew’s dictum could no longer be taken without some 
qualification. It seemed less brutal and more profitable to 
impose extra school-work on the idle and mischievous, and 
the system of impositions was adopted. For the swish of 
of the cane was substituted the calm order, “Write out five 
hundred lines of Virgil,” or as we have it in “ Tom Brown: — 
“ Go down three places, and write me out the lesson in 
Greek and English.” 

The penalized boy stays in the school-room after the others 
have left, and addresses himself to his task. Leaning over his 
chest, he spends hours in a vitiated atmosphere, copying his 
lines in a wretched scrawl. Every now and then his ears 
are saluted' by the joyous shouts of his school-fellows, and a 
deep frown settles upon the young face. At last the dreary 
work is finished, and pale and languid, and with aching 
brow, he leaves the school-room, but is of course unable to 
acquit himself as usual at the ensuing meal. I nder the 
imposition system the boy’s hands, indeed, escape the cane, 
but his lungs are injured, his temper is soured, his appetite 
fails, and he is deprived of that physical exercise u uc i 

the joy and delight of boyhood. , 

Doctor Thwack-’em was surely an angel of light compare 
to the modern imposition-master. The peccant °> rece 
his four strokes, put his hands in his pockets, assume ^ an 
indifferent air, and in five minutes had forgotten a a ou ’ 
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and was shouting lustily in the play-ground. Moreover, the 
imposition is injurious from an educational point of view 
The boy, scribbling against time, spoils his handwriting, and 
conceives a life-long hatred of Virgil, associating with the 
poet’s name all the miseries of an unhappy boyhood. 

These remarks apply, with perhaps even greater force to 
the second species of imposition : “ Learn by heart two 
hundred lines of Scott or Tennyson.” The prolonged and 
agonizing strain upon the boy’s memory ; the repetition at 
race-horse speed (to save the master’s time and his own), and 
without the slightest regard to sense or expression • the 
deadly hatred of anything in the shape of poetry all Ihese 
form an indictment which our imposition-master would find 
it hard to answer. Fancy Tennyson’s « In Memoriam ” used 
as a substitute for the cane ! O wretched dominies ! when 
ye, too, have paid the grim ferryman, with what face shall ve 
meet the Verse-Kings in the asphodel-meadow ! 

Sane men must be held responsible for the natural conse- 
quences of their actions, and modern schoolmasters are 
chargeable with having devised, and based upon the most 
saentific principles, a system under which boys are sent 
forth to battle with the world, weak in body, sullen in 

heaSdSe r° ld n J?° CUtion ’ writin g- ille S ible scrawls, and 
y detesting all literature, ancient and modern. Public 

choTil 0 " v theref0re in "" edia '^ “U for an about W 

a«ona "7 “' and We sMI h ave to devise some more 

.nto the diLr an r me ‘ h ° d ° f be " di "? OUr ‘wigs 

preparation *? e ha PP i " ess - The school, being a 

the methods F f t "' orld ' should imitate, as far as possible, 
punished bv “ th ? WOrld - In life, ‘he idle are 

mischievous receilTmo ° r d P °^ Ular mdifference ' while the 
A well-ree-ulatAri re t rastic marks of public disapproval, 
on throughout ( f ^ >,tem of rewards ancJ punishments, carried 
microhm frl 1 ^ might COnVert the -bool into a 

valued by boys, mi^htM^ 0 .* V1GW ’ Many little P riv ileges, 
withheld from the idle 6 best ° wed on the industrious, and 

small percentage of n!’ l ' ttn ' ateurs ancl scientists form but a 
practical pursuit* v po P ulatlon > while numbers engage in 

Does not this shn ’ .T 1)1 obt to themselves and others. 

this show that the majority of boys are, by nature, 
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averse to book-work, and prone to the practical ? Are not 
our schoolmasters, then, engaged in an insensate effort to 
force square boys into round holes; and does not this to 
some extent, account for the mute rebellion of the boys ’and 
the ever-recurring necessity for school punishments ? ’ 

Just as the world affords myriad paths for the employ- 
ment of human energy, so should it be, as far as possible in 
our schools. In this respect also they should be microcosms. 
The mechanical boy should spend the greater part of his 
time in the school workshops, learning his science, just as 
he requires it for the prosecution of the work which his soul 
loveth. The boy with a love of nature should have ample 
opportunity for his darling occupations of moth-hunting or 
collecting birds’ eggs, and should be introduced to the 
wonders of the microscope. Such boys would probably take 
“ con amove" to geology and chemistry. 

The school should be divided into departments, each with 
its staff of masters, and the boys with pronounced “ penchants ” 
should be attached to their respective departments, while 
“ all-round ” boys might be allowed to visit each department 
in turn. No invidious distinction should be drawn between 
the departments, for all useful effort is noble and ennobling : 
the first-class mechanical boy should rank as high in the 
school as the first-class classic or mathematician. Is not 
Edison a far more important public man than the Regius 
Professor of Greek or the Senior Wrangler ? 

A school thus constituted would be performing its proper 
function of preparing boys for the work which they are best 
fitted to do, — and the boys themselves would be happy, each 
at his favourite occupation, and each getting out of himself 
the best that is in him. An appropriate motto for such a 
school would be “ Labor&te est gaudere " Ihe sad thought, 
however, forces itself upon us, that when all that human 
ingenuity can contrive has been done for our schools, there 
will still remain a small residuum of boys who are, to all 
appearance, incurably mischievous or hopelessly idle. One 
impish boy would, of course, unless curbed, destroy the 
discipline of a whole form. The master should spare no 
effort to obtain a moral control over such a boy ; and a great 
deal n^ight be done by taking him privately, and showing 
him the inevitable consequences of disorderly conduct, and 
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the utter impossibility of retaining a mischievous boy in an 
institution, which must be a model of decorum and good 
order Should this fail, a judicious application of the cane 
would seem to be, consistently with school possibilities, the 
kindest and most effectual way of repressing quadrumanous 
bovs. The only alternative is expulsion, which is, of course, 
equivalent to a confession of defeat. A master, if able to 
devote his whole time and attention to one impish boy, 
should obtain a complete moral ascendancy over him, but 
paucity of staff renders it impossible to try this experiment 

in schools. 

The boy of high animal spirits, with a strong taste for 
practical joking— and for nothing else— would seem, there- 
fore, to be a survival from the days of Solomon, and to be 
somewhat out of place in the present generation. If sent to 
a public school, expulsion or the cane awaits him. Such 
boys are cases for skilled individual attention, and should be 
consigned to private tutors. The same remark would apply 
also to confirmed idlers. If private tutors can, without 
resorting to degrading or injurious punishments, take up the 
failures of public schools, and enable them to get out of 
themselves the best that is in them, they will surely be dis- 
charging a noble and important public duty. 

Our schools deem it their mission to take boys of the most 
diverse characters, and cast them into one mould. This is 
working against Nature, and is foredoomed to failure. More- 
over, what is the average public schoolboy or university 
passman ? A creature with a smattering of languages, 
science and mathematics, with an utter detestation of them 
all, and with an almost absolute ignorance of any one thing 
which will be of practical use to him in after life. 

I must take the liberty of saying that the school mould is 
not a desirable one. So far as this stereotyping process does 
succeed, it is an injury to the originality of the race. ITow 
many an embryo Huxley or Brunei has been nipped in the 
bud, under this dwarfing and stunting system ! 

The microcosmic school is, therefore, emphatically the 
school of the future; for working on the lines of Nature 
herself, it will reduce school punishments to a minimum, 
and train the God-given faculties of each boy tQ their 
highest development. 


THE HAPPINESS OF AN ONLY CHILD. 


People who are members of a large family, and who justly 
prize their brothers and sisters and all the concomitant ad- 
vantages of numbers, may suppose that this article must, 
perforce, resemble the celebrated chapter upon “Snakes in 
Ireland but, while congratulating them most heartily upon 
their possession of good things, I venture to think that there 
is a good deal to be said on the other side, and, moreover, that 
that good deal ought to be said with a certain amount of 
emphasis, for the sake, not only of the only children, but for 
their parents. 

“Only” children have been systematically pitied with a 
contemptuous sort of pity. From time immemorial they 
have been labelled a conceited, selfish, namby pamby, priggish, 
etc., but I believe that none of these faults are necessarily 
the faults of only children, that the opposite virtues are by 
no means the exclusive characteristics of large families. 
Probably as God has implanted in all human hearts the 
love of the brother we have seen, as a type of the love of 
the Father we have not seen, the ideal family does consist 
of more than one ; but if parents recognise the dangers and 
difficulties against which they and their only child have to 
struggle, I believe that the family of the only child may be 
larger, and brighter too, than the collection of units, which 
are sometimes unfortunately to be found under one roof, 
and that the very stones of stumbling in the lonely child s 
path may be made a glorious staircase of ascent to the 

heights of enthusiasm and self-denial. 

If from the first a child is taught not to “ live unto himself 
he, or she, will soon find out other people, and other t ings, 
to live for, and the having no home contemporaries to share 
his toys, and books, and games, will (or should; only make 
him more ready and willing to share them when opportunity 


